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Charivaria 


Dr. GOEBBELS says that for years Germany was in 


‘favour of reducing her armaments. We hope he appreciates 
the work now being done in this direction by the R.A.F. 


° ° 
“SraLIn is the modern ALEXANDER,” says a writer. 
Sighing for more worlds to concur. 
° ° 


“London—August 15th,” 
says a Berlin statement. 
Morning or afternoon ? 


° ° 


A Midlands Vicar takes 
care of L.D.V. shot-guns and 
ammunition in the Parish 
Hall. In addition to his 
duties in connection with the 
other Parish Magazine. 





° ° 


“ There is a shortage of whisky 
in Glasgow ... The result is that 
bottles are unobtainable and 


‘publicans are conserving their supplies to spread them over their 


lar customers in small quantities.” Manchester Paper. 
regu q p 


“Give me a double.” 
“Wull ye have it sprayed at ye or brushed on?” 


° ° 


“The Italians have always been indefatigable trippers,” 
says a writer. It is doubtful, however, if many will visit 
ibraltar this summer to sample the local Rock. 


COLLEGE 
PLAYING 
FIELDS 


Moussotint declares that, in spite of criticism, the Italian 
soldier is as good as the next. At present he seems to be 
coming up against the next but one. 


° ° 


The origin of large quantities of illicit whisky has been 
puzzling the police in a Mexican city for more than a year. 
It’s a secret still. 


° ° 


Mussolini’s Water-Ice 
“4 IrTaLrian SUBMARINES SUNK. 
HoKety PoxKey!” 
Amateur Newsbill. 


° ° 


Once again the War Office 
indignantly denies that a 
keen look-out is being kept 
for Italian paratroops land- 
ing on collapsible ice-cream 
tricycles. 

° ° 


After the French-Italian armistice had been signed 
MussoLin1 inspected his front-line troops and congratulated 
them on their fighting spirit, which might of course have 
manifested itself but for the signing of the French-Italian 
armistice. 

° ° 


“ADOLF HITLER knows nothing of sport,” says a writer. 
He may soon learn, however, that a visiting team often 
finds it very hard to win on their opponents’ home ground. 




















HAD better say flat out that | only 
brought the war in to make this 
sound more topical. There is no 
difference whatever between packing in 
war-time and packing in peace-time. 
Either way it’s awful 
I want to give you a few practical 
hints about packing, starting with 
when you realize you can’t put it off 
any longer. First, look at your suitcase 
I mean, look at the suitcase you ve 
borrowed, because if you don’t learn 
the initials you ‘ll end your journey with 
another case altogether. Look at the 
locks. Do they work? That is, do they 
work now, before the case is full? It’s 
not much to go by, but it helps. Then 
look inside the suitcase and take out 
the old tennis-shoes. Don’t throw away 
the newspaper they are wrapped in, 
because it will be last summer’s, and 
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War-Time WEAKNESSES—CUPs or TEA 


Packing in War-Time 


last year’s newspaper is always so 
much more interesting than this year’s. 
I don’t know why, and anyway it has 
nothing to do with packing. 

Now for the actual packing. I need 
not remind you about your tooth- 
brush, because people are always sup- 
posed to forget their tooth-brushes, 
which makes them remember them. 
Tooth-paste is more difficult, as you will 
just about have got to the end of your 
tooth-paste tube and will have decided 
to buy another at the station. My own 
theory is that it’s better to pack even 
the empty tube; you know you'll 
forget to buy a new one and, if anyone 
else is watching you unpack, it looks 
keener to have an empty tube than 
nothing at all. But I leave it to you. 

About shoes. Some packers pack 
their shoes sideways because they argue 
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that they go flatter like that. This 
depends on the shoes. Some shoes are 
flat anyway, but so wide that they 
stand right up when you pack them 
sideways. Some shoes, the high-heeled 
sort, have high heels. Some shoes have 
shoe-trees in them. I mean, it all goes 
to show that it’s silly to have any ideas 
about them at all. The only rule you 
should know is that shoes are always 
wrapped in that day’s newspaper, and 
this of course is where war-time does 
make a difference, because in war-time 
a newspaper will wrap only three pairs 
of shoes. 

Another difference, which I was 
forgetting, is that in war-time you have 
to pack your gas-mask. A gas-mask 
box is roughly two-thirds as high as 
the depth of the suitcase. If you put 
it in the middle of the bottom of the 
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case you will have to pack all round it. 
If you put it to one side you will have 
to pack to the side of it. If you don’t 
put it in at all you will have to carry it 
separately and risk losing it; and most 
people, when they start packing, decide 
they will risk losing it. 

The chief art of packing is, I suppose, 
folding things. Half-way through 
packing, when you have a nice flat 
layer of underclothes and you can still 
shut the suitcase and you think you are 
doing fine, you suddenly realize you 
have half a wardrobe full of things you 
must get in somehow. Don’t worry. It 
happens to everyone, and it’s extra- 
ordinary what a difference folding 
makes. Take a coat, for instance. When 
a coat is hanging in a wardrobe it just 
hangs, with one sleeve down each side. 
But when you fold it you get both 
sleeves either bunched together down 
the front or bunched together down 
the back. Some people when they are 
folding a coat seriously think of un- 
picking the shoulder seams and taking 
out the padding and putting it back 
when they get there. Other people roll 
the coat into a sort of bolster and push 
it down the side of the suitcase where 
they took the gas-mask box out, and I 
think this way works as well as any. 

From time to time as you are pack- 
ing shut your suitcase down and press 
the locks in. Then release them. If the 
lid of the suitcase springs up sharply 
and the top layer of clothes springs up 
with it, this means you can just 
manage a dressing-gown. Folding a 
dressing-gown needs a little extra care 
and is difficult to describe clearly. Tuck 
the hem in one side and spread the 
dressing-gown out to the other side. 
Fold it back on itself and tuck it in 
where it meets the other side. Do this 
three or four times, from side to side, 
until all your dressing-gown but the 
top bit with the shoulders and sleeves 
fits into the suitcase, except where it 
hangs over the edges. The shoulders 
and sleeves you twist round and push 
down firmly in the middle of the case. 
Now, very quickly, shut the case. 

Just about now you will begin 
worrying whether it’s safe to carry 
your gas-mask separately after all. 
You can try opening the case, again 
very quickly, and ramming the gas- 
mask box down in the middle of the 
dressing-gown and shutting the case 
again, or you can move the whole of 
the contents of your suitcase to either 
the left or right and push the gas-mask 
box down in the space before the space 
disappears. Or you can take every- 
thing out down to the layer of under- 
clothes and put the box on top of this 
layer. The advantage of this last 
method is that it gives you time while 


you are rolling your coat up again to 
remember that you meant to pack three 
big oranges. The best way to pack 
three big oranges is to take everything 
out down to the shoes and try to get 
them in where the spaces would be 
between the shoes if you had left any 
spaces. This means taking the shoe- 
trees out and either putting the shoes 
flat if you have packed them sideways 
or putting them sideways if you have 
packed them flat. 

When you are packing the case again, 
remember one thing. The speed you 
pack at has no relation to the difference 
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between the size of the suitcase and the 
amount you are trying to get in it. 
There is a small and, I would say, 
negligible school of packers which 
thinks that by packing quickly it has 
more chance of getting the suitcase 
shut. These are probably the people 
who, when they nearly run out of 
petrol, imagine that the faster they 
drive their cars towards the nearest 
garage the less petrol they are using. 
Muddled thinkers. And what I say is, 
it’s muddled thinking that makes 
packing so difficult. I mean, something 
must. 








“ Ah, how these old walls conjure up visions of me as a 


little boy!” 
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Hitler to Mussolini 
or The Gangsters’ Tryst 


ELL met. mv friend! The sun in heaven above 
Shines on the happiest moment of our life 

Give me the double hand-clasp that I love, 

One hand held back too often holds the knife 





Deep calls to deep: and never I suppos 
Two craftier men have joined their level wits 
One of them striking all the hammer-blows 
The other waiting to pick up the bits 
Pale Europe now our leet 
Nothing to keep you from the flunkey’s share 
Save for some action by the British Fleet 
And those disgusting gadflies of the air 


hes prostrate at 


Soon I shall tread (with luck 


And have the Crooked Cross at 
At Westminster 
On the bent 


where Cesar trod 


last unfurled 
and lay my German rod 
back of all the quivering world 
owards wait 
forth 
My troops are worrying at your Western gats 


We do not only North 


lake what I give you. Only 


Remember if you pause in setting 
guard you trom the 


Sometimes the men we counselled and cajoled 
Vassals and serfs of ours by sea and land 

Dallied too long and, being not over-bold 
Have felt the force of our protecting hand 


lake not too much nor yet too little take 

Turn to the coasts and islands of the seas 
Yours is the blue, the Mediterranean lake 

To play with just so long as we shall please 


Always remember that the Leader's oath 
Is sacred, and until he gains his ends 

Not once has he been known to break his troth, 
Not once (till need arose) to murder friends 


You had to kill your Balbo. Never mind 
Troubles of this sort do occur at home: 
The pathways of dictators’ dreams are lined 
With fallen comrades. All roads lead to Roehm 
EVoEr 


Fisherman's Paradise 


OU won't do any good to-day,” said the man in the 


shop {" Fishing Tackle, Fan y Goods and Tobacco 
High Class Confectioner”), — 
suppose not,” I said, and bought two or three Black 
(nats, some Blue Duns and a rather fine Indispensable. | 
also acquired a Licence authorizing me to take or kill 
Trout not less than seven inches in length measured in a 
straight line from the tip of the nose to the centre of the 
fork of the tail, and strongly de precating the use of the Gaff 
during the month of October 
use the Gaff in October 
‘Water 's too low,” said the man 


As a matter of fact I never 


YN 
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“T suppose it is,” | said, and bought a number of 4 X casts 
and a small tin of line-grease. I did not tell him that when 
you are in the Army and have the incredible luck to be sent 
to a station near a trout-stream and get an afternoon off, you 
don’t wait about for a day when it’s any good going to fish 

you just fish 

I set up my rod just above a little stone bridge. Some. 
where under the opposite bank a fish went “Plop!” and 
1 looked up to see those slowly widening concentric circles 
that. for a fisherman, add the last touch of perfection toa 
river scene. I also saw a man in a blue suit leaning over the 
bridge. He had the look of a man about to indicate that I 
wouldn't do any good to-day, and I braced myself for it, 

However, what he actually said was, ‘Mr. Williams was 

this morning.” 
Oh, ves I said 
“He took nothing 
j Hard luck, J said 
Ye'll be lucky if ve do so well,” he said. 

This angered me, and I wanted to shout “Go away!” but 
instead I finished tying on my fly and stepped into the 
water determined to catch the fish across the water. It 
was an awkward cast because behind me the bank sloped 
steeply upward so that I must keep my back-cast high, vet 
not too high because of the trees that spread their branches 
overhead. In proper practice, mind, and with the wind a 
little less contrary | wouldn't have given it a second thought. 
But just for to-day I had to be careful. I waggled my rod 
to and fro, and with half an eye over my shoulder began to 
strip off line. One—pause One 
pause—two. Now for it. One—pause 

“Ye're caught said the man 

When your fly is entangled in the leafage of a tree you 
can either give the line a tug and break your cast or try to 
hook the branch down until it is within reach and then start 
disentangling. I recommend the former as a more direct 
means to the same end. Still, there have been times when l 
have saved a cast and fly by the latter method. And this is 
what I do. I invert my rod and, holding it by the thin end, 
raise the butt cautiously in the air until I can hook the reel 
over some small branch or twig near the stranded fly. Then 
of course | pull downwards. There are three dangers. The 
first is that if the rod begins to sway while you are holding 
the thin end it may break. The second that when you are 
pulling downwards you may, unless you are very adroit, 
stick the point of the rod into the ground with similar 
results. The third is what happened at the time I am 
speaking of 

1 had hooked my branch all right and was hauling it 
slowly down when my right foot, poised a little insecurely 
on the sloping ground, suddenly deserted me and I plunged 
prostrate to the earth. This had the double effect of dashing 
the point of my rod into the ground, with fatal results, and 
causing the butt or hooking end to lose its grip on the 
branch, which swung happily upwards, carrying with it into 
the upper air several yards of line that became hitched 
round a twig at a point between the reel itself and the first 
eyelet on the rod. Thus from its starting-point in the tree, 
where fly and hook were firmly seated, the line ran down 
to the ground, through the eyelets of the broken point, 
thence to the rod proper, which it followed to the final evelet, 
and then upwards in an impressive sweep to the tree again 
and down the home straight to the reel. where it formed a 
birds’-nest big enough fora thrush. To this intricate const ruc- 
tion | myself remained attached by the right hand, asserting 
even at the eleventh hour a certain pride of ownership. 

It seemed to me, as I lay twitching on the ground, that 
if the man on the bridge were to speak I might easily rise 
up and slay him with my fishing-net, which I now noticed 
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READING THE SKIES. 


“I have conquered all Gaul. How long will it take to conquer all Britain?” 
“Wait a moment, Leader, while I look at the omens of the air.” 
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“Tt was really VERY 200d of you, 


a 


had got itself caught on some button at the back of my 
trousers: but he said nothing and this threw me into a state 
of really deadly hatred. 1 could not trust myself to look at 
him Very quietly and intense ly I got to my feet, gave the 
line a sharp pull, which broke the gut, unthreaded the 
broken point and threw it away, grasped the two ends of the 
looped line and tore it away from the tree, and then sat 
down to unravel the birds’-nest. It wasn’t easy, but in the 
end I did it. Then I fitted my spare point, tied on a new 
cast and fly and, with pathetic obstinacy, stepped once more 
into the water. I did not look up at the bridge, but I think 
the man in the blue suit must have realized from my 
demeanour that I was not the kind of fisherman to be put 
off by a slight mishap 

I made a preliminary cast, putting plenty of wrist-work 
into it, and caught my fly in exactly the same branch as 
before 

When this happened | walked quietly to the bank, 
winding in the slack as I went, rested my rod unostenta- 
tiously against the tree and sat down on the grass beside 
it. Then I pulled out pipe and pouch, filled and lit up, took 
two or three leisurely puffs, took my pipe out of my mouth, 
glanced at the bowl and then. as coolly as you please 
threw a look at the bridge. The man had gone 

I cannot think of anything he could have said or don 
that could have made me angrier than this insolent 


X 


Sir, to bring your oun wrapping. 


” 


departure. Of all the men leaning over bridges I have ever 
disliked, this man in the blue suit was, I am convinced, 


easily the nastiest. And I have disliked a good many in 
my time 


I met an old chap in gaiters on my way home and he 
asked me if I had had any luck. 


“Not much,” I said. “ Water’s too low.” 
After all, it was no business of his. H. F. E. 


° ° 


Out of the Frying-Pan 


| YRIGHTFUL indeed the German hate must be; 
4 : 
And you who have so much endured its blast 
Have from all England heartfelt sympathy. 
But now your choice, which surely was not free, 
Is German mercy. And we stand aghast. ANON. 
° ° 


What’s in a Name? 


“£10 Reward.—Black Labrador Dog, answers to name of Boom, 
very quiet.”—Advt. in Daily Paper 
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ERY RESPECTED MISTER 

PUNSCH,—Since I have wrote 

the last time has there been 
unheard-of scenes of rejoicement here 
in Hundskadaverberg and also in all 
the Reich. Flags and church’s bells is 
been everywhere to seen and overall is 
smiling continences. Perhaps at first 
some women what is been so lucky as 
losing sons and husbands smile not so 
quite spontane, but the S.A. men soon 
explain them in order that they under- 
stand immediate how happy they had 
should ought be. So at once they are 
smiling—all except Frau Bitteschén, 
whose husband and sole son is been 
fallen for Fuehrer and Vaterland; for 
when a kindly 8.A. man make her 
attentive with his pistol and truncheon 
for to not cry on the street, she say 
perhaps were it better the S.A. man be 
in the Army also for to fight soldiers 
not widows. What naturely were 
kolossal freshhood, for it is very known 
that S.A. men and Gestapo not allowed 
is to join our gloryrich Army because 
much strong young men is more in the 
need to stay at home. Indeed so full 
of fatherlands-love is our young men 
that ever is all eager to join these 
more important services than the 
merely Army. 

The S.A. man, naturely, musted 
reprimand Frau Bitteschén for this 
freshhood, but all though he only 
lightly do it seems it she not be very 
strong and musted be took in the 
hospital through a Sick-Auto. There 
find one that the small blow have 
affected the brain, and the last two 
weeks have poor Frau _ Bitteschén 
nothing done outside lie in bed with 
smile fixed, saying, ““We thank Our 
Fuehrer.” This she still done after the 
official rejoicement is by, and so, we 
hear, musted to go soon to asylum. 

Though for poor Frau Bitteschén 
the excitement of victory-celebrating 
too much was, for us other what for a 
rejoicement was that! Heil Hitler! 
Never become I forget to hear on the 
wireless of the Fuehrer’s proclamation 
and his words what begun, “In humility 
we thank the Almighty for His Blessing 
and I hereby order that all buildings 
shall be dressed with flags for ten days 
and bells rung for seven days . 

But ach pfu, the Hamburg radio 
suddenly deceased after them words, 
and we have not can hear what further 
orders the Fuehrer for the Almighty 
had, after that he from politeness 
thank Him personely. But why the 
radio decease that we not know. Uncle 
Friedrich say perhaps because Englisch 
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aeroplanes over Germany was, but that 
is unpossible for is it very known that 
such had not can even one time happen, 
and the Hamburg sender decease now 
nearly every night. These can also not 
be mechanical downbreaks, for German 
machinery makes not such what. Then 
my young cousin, Karl, Uncle Fried- 
rich’s son, explain that no doubt they 
was just German planes, and that our 
radio senders decease for that they 
may not interfere with the guarding 
from us. He add that he also intend 
for reporting his father because from 
subversition and degrading our moral 
by such talk; indeed Uncle Friedrich 
musted on his knees for to pray at him. 
Endly he become forgived through 
promise to buy the lad a good new 
ersatz-rubber truncheon for when he 
meet again those two young Juden 
out the next street. He have broke 
his old who was only cheap. 

Last night in the Coffee is an 8.A. 
man what get drunk-—he had musted 
find real beer, for Uncle Willi say it be 
unpossible with ersatz beer, and Uncle 
Willi is a knower—and this S.A. man 
tell all how the war over our enemies 
already be completely won. “Ach,” 
say Herr Doktor Wahrsinn, ‘then shall 
I can visit to Bournemouth next week, 
for to see again my married cousin, 
yes!” The S.A. man look confused and 
say the Herr Doktor musted to wait a 
small while, for the verdammt Eng- 
landers be not yet quitely beat, only 
the French. He add there were a 
politik-failure, for a friend from his, 
quitely above, tell him that Marshal 
Petain have wilfully refuse agree to 
the last two conditions from our 
Armistice what was, onely, to over give 
us the Britisch Fleet and, twoly, to 


allow Frenchmen enlist in the glory- - 


rich German Army. “T'sch, tsch !” 


WR, suite 





 Eingland expects . . . 
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make the Herr Doktor with his droop- 
ing eyelid, ‘then the Herr Marschal, 
all though his age had should better 
know, have not done the honourable 
peace what he have promised.” The 
S.A. man is over this much pleased and 
pay beer for the Herr Doktor, all 
though Frau Wahrsinn, what is with 
him, look feared and incomfortable and 
tap the arm from her husband. Doubt- 
less is she afraid that he drink too much 
and spoil him the stomach. 

Anyway, say the S.A. man suddenly, 
after much is been Prosited and Heiled, 
wherefor will the Herr Doktor usefully 
to visit at Bournemouth now or after, 
because she is, how all other Englisch 
towns, in pieces shot by our bombers 
and the peoples killed or fearful hiding 
theirselves in holes. The Herr Doktor 
agree this. And in the deed, as he say, 
with that eyelid again to droop, the 
Englanders afraid truly very from in- 
vasion, and regard in every direction 
because they know not whether 
Germany next offer a Non-Aggression 
Pact to Iceland or to South Ireland or 
to Kent. Then he say quick “Heil 
Hitler!” to the S.A. man, what 
suddenly was scratch his head and look 
like as when he desire ask a question ; 
in result the S.A. man himself musted 
ery “ Heil Hitler!” quick and this make 
him to forget what question he would 
place. For the S.A. man is not very 
sharp-sensible. 

So quick do our gallant airmen strike 
that attacked by them in courageous 
low flying and machine-gunning was 
your Englisch Channel Islands without 
even the time for our Leaders to 
explain how it invaded us first. But 
no doubt was our air force all ready, 
mere waiting till it was declared an 
open area with only civilists left and 
free from defences. Otherly the 
attack could have not been thusly 
reckless carried out so low down, but 
he should must be done from very high 
what mean he might miss to hit the 
islands all together. But to think what 
our brave men of the air have risked: 
easily might a small machine-gun have 
been left on the islands by mistook. 

I must now to shut. 

Lortt. 

PS.—KEach day from the invasion 
from England we hope to hear; perhaps 
by the when this letter is publish; 
thereafter can | in good German write 
him. But in the middlewhile please to 
send an Englisch dictionary. 1 should 
will must try my grammatical to make 
better, for she am any weak, no? 
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MONG my pleasant memories of 

the war,” said my poor friend 

Poker, M.P., “I shall always 

include a passage in the Fifth Schedule 
(Part 111) to the Finance Bill, 1940, 
‘as amended in Committee.’ It is to be 
found on page 88 (Line 5). The Fifth 
Schedule is all about ‘Provisions as 
to Excess Profits Tax and National 
Defence Contribution in the case of 
interconnected companies.’ The pas- 
sage I love lays down rules for deter- 
mining the amount of any increase or 
decrease of capital, whether there is 
any and if so what excess or deficiency 


of profits, and so on. It says: 

“* |. the following rules shall be 
applied— 

‘(i) a negative amount shall be 


deemed to exceed a greater negative 
amount, and to fall short of a less 
negative amount, by the amount of the 
difference ; and 


‘(ii) @ positive amount shall be 
deemed to exceed a negative amount, 
and a negative amount to fall short of 
a positive amount, by the amount which 
would be the sum of those amounts if 
both were positive 


“Now, do not hastily throw stones,” 
said Poker, “for these Parliamentary 
draughtsmen are very clever fellows 
and very difficult to catch napping. 
Nevertheless, you may think it safe to 
affirm, very mildly, that at first sight, 
on the face of it and, making all 
possible reservations and allowances, 
you cannot perceive any particular 
meaning in that passage. 

“And if it has a meaning,” continued 
Poker, “it seems to me to have an un- 
desirable and even unorthodox flavour. 
My arithmetic,” said Poker, “was never 
offensively strong, but I do retain one 
vivid memory from my school-days; 
and that is the unanimity of all my 
teachers on the subject of nought (and 
‘a negative amount’ must evidently 
mean nought). ‘Nought,’ they all 
agreed, was nought—a round O. If 
you multiplied 0 by +3 you were still 
left with nought: and no matter how 
small or how big you drew the round 
O it still remained the same round 
negative amount. Of 
could subtract 3 
answer was —3. But that was not a 
‘greater negative amount,’ it was, 
surely, a ‘minus quantity,’ or some- 
thing of that sort. ; 

“The Finance Bill, 1940, then, seems 
to introduce an entirely new and 


XN 


course you 
from 0 and the 





Minus Nought 


subversive doctrine into British mathe- 
matics—that there are degrees of 
nothingness, that zero can be multiplied 
or reduced, that one round O is not 
necessarily the same as its neighbour. 
That damned ‘relativity’ iseverywhere 
now; but I never thought it would be 
allowed to creep in to the straight- 
forward world of nm. Good heavens, 
how are we to follow High Finance 
in future? What will be the use of 
telling us that the National Debt is 
£200,000,000,000 if at the same time 
we are given to understand that some 
of the noughts may be greater than 
the others ? 

“T don’t know whether the Fifth 
Schedule was debated in the House. 
Probably not. So many good things go 
by in war-time. But I should have 
liked to hear the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer explaining the rules 

as follows, perhaps: 

“In a case, of course, where the 
profits are nil, the House will under- 
stand that, so far as this Schedule is 
concerned, there may be two different 
nils, a greater nil and a less nil: and 
for the purpose of determining the 
total amount of these nils, it is proposed 
to subtract the smaller nil from the 
bigger nil, and the difference between 
them will be the total nil profits, so far 
as non-existent profits are concerned. 

“*T now come to the case where the 
profits are not wholly of a nil character, 
so far as the schedule is concerned, but 
there are both nil profits (greater or 
less) and positive or actual profits. 
In such a case, as the House will at 
once appreciate, it is necessary to 
assume that the nil profits are positive 
profits, so far as these duties are 
concerned. 

“Where the nil profits, however, are 
greater than the positive profits——’ ” 

“But hold on, Poker!” I cried in 
anguish. “It can’t be quite as crazy as 
that.” : 

“But it is.” 

“Let’s look at the Bill,” I 
“Yes, here you are—page 86: 

““If the standard profits are to be 
computed by reference to the profits of 
a standard period, and in that period 
there is a loss, the profits of that period 
shall be deemed to be a negative amount 
equal to the loss.’”’ 

“Well,” said Poker, “‘do you think 
that makes it any clearer?” 

“I thought it did when I began to 
read it. But now I’m dizzy.” 

“A profit of a negative amount 
equal to the loss,” murmured Poker 


said. 





dreamily. “They must, I think, meag 
a minus amount. That would make 
fair sense, for you can have a greater 
or lesser minus amount. Or can’t you! 

“Well, let’s assume you can,” I said) 
“and see what it all comes to. Take 
paragraph (i)— 

‘‘A negative amount—say, minuw 
6—shall be deemed to exceed a greater 
negative amount—~say, minus 8—and 
to fall short of a less negative amount 
—say, minus 4—by the amount of the 
difference.’ In other words minus 6 is 
more than minus 8 by 2. Well, that 
seems fair enough. And minus 6 is 
less than minus 4 by 2. But why 
‘deemed’? It obviously is. Or isn’t 
it? Is any deeming necessary ! 

“Never mind. Let’s do paragraph 
(ii)— 

“A positive amount—say, plus 6— 
shall be deemed to exceed a negative 
amount—say, minus 2—and a negative 
amount—minus 2—to fall short of @ 
positive amount—plus 4—by the 
amount which would be the sum of 
those amounts if both were positive.’ 
Golly!” 

“All right. Plus four plus plus 2 
makes six. And that’s the difference 
between plus four and minus 2.” 

“Of course it is!” 

“Then what are you complaining 
about /” 

‘Why should Parliament tell the 
accountants to ‘deem’ the simple 
truths of arithmetic? And I tell you 
what—if they must put simple arith 
metic into their schedules, why wrap 
it up in unnecessary prose? Why not 
do as I have often suggested—give 
examples, like the arithmetic books! 
Why don’t they simply say: 

‘This is how it will work— 

(a) Positive Amount 


plus . £412 8 & 
(b) Negative Amount 

minus “ . £8 49 
Lemove minus and 


add : £450 12 8 





(a) exceeds (b) by £450 12s. 8d.’ 
Then you'd have a little less mystifica- 
tion, litigation, and liquidation.” 

“But if it was made as clear as that 
everyone would see that it was not 
worth saying at all.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But, my dear fellow, are you really 
proposing to cut down our Acts 
Parliament? Order, please!” 

“I should only reduce them by @ 
negative amount.” A. P. H. 
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“ Don't stand there knocking, Roberts, GO STRAIGHT IN.” 
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By Numbers 


WE said to me,” said my friend Hocksquabble, 


‘What is vour name/’ and I said ‘Hock. 
squabble.’ ‘Impossible!’ he said, and not quite 
he sring him properly 1 said ‘No, Hocksquabble,’ and he 
said ‘Nonsense!’ I tell you, | was never so insulted in my 
if 
saat 


“Oh, come 1 said 
But 1 assure you,” said Hocksquabble 
What did he say then 
He wanted my first name So I told him that He 
said Hocksquabbi coughed, “he said ‘God bless my 


After » pause | asked, ‘What were you doing? Applying 


for a new ration book, o1 changing your addre ss or some- 
Not at all. He was talking to me about numerology.” 
\ car went past wna he paused to do some counting under 


his breath. When the calculation was over he looked quite 


He has always been much influenced by omens, many of 


whi he invents for himself: but since this man told him 
bout numerology I find his company very hard to bear 
In expansive moods he would sometimes tell me about his 


never used to bother me that he should consider 
«i fortune if he could finish drying his hands 


before all the water had run away, or if he could reach the 
next mp-post but one before the church clock finished 
strikit x: but now that numerology has fastened upon 
his reeling spirit 


There are too many numbers about. You can look hardly 
iunywhere in the street without seeing some kind of number 
And when Hocksquabble sees a number, he adds it up 

On this occasion he was just about to resume his narrative 
when another car went past, and this time the calculation 


didn't come out so well. It worried him. He looked about 
anxiously, muttering “ Five five 
Do you want a tive 1 said 


“No, Ll ve got a five. | want a four 

\ bus with the number four on it came along, and his 
face cleared as he looked at it Che trouble was that he let 
his eyes drop to the registration number as well, and that 
started the whole show over again. It was two minutes or 
more before everything had come out right and he could 
go on t ilking 

My numbers,” he announced at length, “are nine and 

four. This chap worked them out for me, from my date of 
birth, or the number of letters in my name, or both, or 
some thing 

“Do you mean they're lucky?” 

Hocksquabble looked pained. ‘That would be putting it 
crudely. They 're—hm—they re influences.” 

“Vou 're telling me,” | said 

Nine is my real number. Four is a sort of appendage, 

without quite so much influence. But all the same, that 
makes thirteen good for me, of course 

“Thirteen?” 

‘Four 

“Have you the effrontery to try to convince me, Hock- 
squabble,” | said, “that thirteen is the same number as 
four ¢ 

“It is in numerology,” said Hocksquabble complacently. 
‘You add it up. One and three is four.” 

‘Eight and seven noughts is eight,” I said. “So I suppose 
the whole German nation and their Leader in his little grey 
coat with the brass buttons——” 
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* But why did the brog WANY the Fairy to turn him 
into a human being again?’ 


“Oh, not like that,” he said airily. ‘Not quantity, Just 
influence. Nine and four is thirteen,” he added, 

“We seem,” | observed, “to be getting into a region of 
dogmatic statements which, though indisputable, cannot 
be considered at all rewarding. Let’s get back to your story. 
What did this man say when he knew your name?” 

‘lL told you,” said Hocksquabble uneasily. ‘He said, 
God bless my soul!’” 

‘But afterwards ¢”’ 

‘He worked out my numbers.” 

‘For nothing?” 

“Certainly for nothing. Art for art’s—— 

A car went past bearing the number 9994, Hocksquabble 
looked overjoyed, “There,” he said. ‘That's just about 
right.” 

* How do you choose,” I asked, “‘ between 49 and 94?” 

Hocksquabble said precedence had something to do with 
it, but this case was tricky because 49 was of course 
seven sevens. 

“Ninety-four is of course,” I said, “forty-seven twos.’ 

Hocksquabble started. “I never thought of that,” he 
said, ‘Forty-seven and two—forty-nine! Now that's 
extraordinary.” 

‘| don’t see why. Anybody'll agree that 

* But it’s astonishing. | wonder if it works with anything 
else.” His lips moved silently for a moment or two. At 
last he said sadly “No, I don’t think it does.’ 

‘I didn’t think it would myself.” 

‘'wo more cars passed in opposite directions just as we 
walked by a shop numbered 276, and Hoe ksquabble, who 
is not a quick calculator, was thrown into confusion. After 
a time | said “What do you want now?” 

“An eight,” he said, “should about do it.” 


” 
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I wrote 8 on a piece of paper and gave it to him, It would 
have saved trouble, if the bit of paper hadn’t been from a 
newspaper, or he hadn't turned it over. It had a list of 
stock prices on the back. R. M. 


° ° 


Hold Fast... 


“NUARD well the crannies and the cracks! 

J Hold fast the faith, let doubtings go! 
Though we be driven to our backs 

Our faces are toward the foe 


No inch our resolution yields, 
Kight on we will—if needs we must 
Till stones strike roots within our fields 
And our wide rivers dry to dust! 


It were a coward’s part to cease, 
To barter Freedom were a sin, 

Honour must hold the gate for Peace 
Till that flag can be carried in. 


° ° 


Memory 


“Tf not troubling you too much, would it be possible for you to 
furnish me with the date the first hippopotamus was born at the 
Zoo, It ia thought it took place about the Sth November aome 
sixty-five years ago, It may seem a curious queation but | am 
anxious to verify the age of my wife—by a legend handed down by 
her father that she was born on this date. Unfortunately at the 
time her parenta did not register the birth in consequence of their 
travelling about from town to town in order to evade the then 
existing vaccination laws, and in consequence she is at a lons to 
know her exact age. Yours reapectfully, 

(From a letter to the London Zoo, which county solved this 
fascinating problem.) 





‘Mr. Thistlethwaite, in your broadcast on ‘ Famous 
Men,’ could you possibly say they all went to bed early 


when they were young? lt might impress Bobby.” 





It was with deep regret that we learned of the 
death on June 28th of H. W. MURRAY, two of 
whose contributions appear on this page. During tho 
last three years his delightfully satirical drawings, 
in colour as well as black-and-white, have been a 
frequent feature of this paper. 
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“Can you tell me which is the train that’s bound for an unknown destination ? 


“ Which unknown destination do you want, Lady? 


isn’t good you'll have to admit it’s 
extrodinery, and that’s a promise, 
so you might as well keep on 

Untill the extrodinery thing hapened 
| hadn’t done very much to win the 
war exept leave my more or less happy 
home to live with some other poeple in 
Kent, and then leave them to live 
with some other poeple in Summerset, 
where for the momint I still am. But 
you mustn't think I haven't tried to do 
my bit, as a matter of fact I've tried 
jolly hard in vairious ways, such as, i.e., 


(1) Ofering a farmer to melk a cow. 
but not suceeding becorse of not finding 


Smith Minor’s Little Bit 


out untill too late that it had alreddy 
been melked 

(2) Ofering to sell my white mouse 
for the Red Cross. but nobody bort it. 
I couldn’t help fealing glad about this, 
I tried not to, but you can’t help how 
you feal. Its name is Spot, it having 
one 

(3) Giveing up all lucksuries bar 
acid-drops or akeepting them from 
others, I think that is fair. 

(4) Sending an idea to Churchil how 
to win the war by pretending we'd lost 
and then getting Hitler to come to 
London and then catching him, but he 
didn’t reply.* Proberly he thort it 
wasn't cricket. 

(5) Seeing a light in a road and going 





* Churchil 


out to tell a policeman and finding it 
was a policeman. 

(6) Being asked by a man in a car 
with dark glasses the way to a place 
and telling him the wrong way, you see, 
he might have been a Fifth Colunm. 


Well, six is a lot, thouh Green (he’s 
another boy) has done twelve, but 
anyhow it seamed to me that the time 
had come to give up, or at least to rest, 
when what I am now going to tell you 
hapened. 

It was in the evening when I often 
go out for a walk by myself, the house 
where | am then being rather full of 
poeple who have just come back from 
wherever they have been, and I 
hapening to get headaches sometimes 
in the middle of a lot of screeming 
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noise. I generaly go to the clifs to 
watch the birds wealing about, and I 
went there this time, but when I got 
there something else was wealing about 
too, a peice of paper, you see there was 
a wind. It blew over the edge of the 
cliff, and as I watched it, up puffed a 
man in dark glasses like the man in 
the car I’ve told you about. 1 mean 
the dark glasses were like the dark 
glasses, not the man like the man, the 
other one was small like a shrivvelled 
pea, but this one was as tall as a bean- 
stork. 

““Where did it go?” he asked. 

“What?” I asked. 

“That peice of paper?” he asked. 

“Oh, I see,” I said. ‘‘Over the clif.” 

He seamed to turn a sort of green, 
like a boy I know did once when he got 
his head throuh some bharbed wire and 
couldn’t get it back again, and I found 
I was fealing sorry for him, becorse I 
know what it is like, losing things. 

“Was it importent, sir?” I asked. 


‘“Teribly importent,” he sort of 


groned. 

‘What was it?” I asked. 

‘““Importent,” he said. 

“Yes, you said that,” I said. 

“Then why do you keep on asking ?”’ 
he said, and then he muttered some- 
thing about a photografh. 

That made me feal more sorry for 
him, becorse it might have been one of 
his little girl, not that I like little girls, 
but Fathers do, so when we went to 
the edge and looked over and saw it a 


little way down stuck on a bit of clif 


that juted out, I thort he would go 
down after it 

But no! 

Well, he did start to go, but finding 
he was going too fast he came back 
again even faster, in fact so fast I 
couldn’t get out of his way, and he 
knocked me over. Luckily he went 
over too, so it was quitts. Then we got 
up again and looked over the edge 
again, and then I got an idea. 

‘“*Look here,” I said. 

“T am looking,” he said. 

“‘T know,” I said, “‘ but I don’t mean 
that.” 

“Then why don’t you say what you 
mean?”’ he said. 

“I’m going to,” I said, and then I 
said it. ‘‘ Would you like me to try and 
get it for you?” I said. “I’m a bit 
smaller than you are.” 

I could see he liked the idea, thouh 
so far I’d only told him harf of it, and 
his eyes gleemed with pleasure. You 
will ask, how could you see that when 
he had on dark glasses, and now I come 
to think of it, I don’t know. But any- 
how what he then said was, 

“Do you think you could?” 

“Yes, I think so,” I said, “I’m a 





good climer, but of corse you never 
know.” 

“Well, try,” he said. “And be 
quick.” 

“No, that’s the mistake you made,” 
I said, ‘it’s better to be carefull.” 

“Go on, go on,” he said. 

“Wait a minit,” I said, “‘there’s just 
one thing more, it’s a risk and if I get 
killed, what then, so what would you 
pay me for it?” 

He said a word then that I won't put 
down, we being churchgoers, and then 
he said, 

“All right, what about two shillings, 
you little money-gruber?” 

“T would have done it for one 
shilling,” I said, “but you’ve said two 
and one can’t go back, and about being 
a money-gruber, that’s where you're 
wrong, sir, becorse I’m doing this for 
the Red Cross.” 

I didn’t tell him that I meant to 
keep sixpence for acid-drops, but even 
that would leave one-and-six for the 
Red Cross which was sixpence more 


than I’d thort they’d get, and of 


corse I really might hurt myself, and 
would need something to chear me. 

Well, then I went over the edge, and 
while I was going I got a funny fealing, 
in fact severel. One was being glad I 
was doing something for my Country, 
and another was being sorry I was 
doing it so fast, becorse thouh I’d said 
it was better to be carefull I now found 
out that [ couldn’t be, and I slid down 
on what I was sitting on, if you know 
what I mean, like an express trane. I 
remember I had three thorts, as 
follows, i.e., 


(1) “‘No, the Red Cross shall have 
the lot, they'll need it to put me right 
again.” 

(2) “When poeple die for their 
Country like I’m going to, is it given 
in the news over the Wireles, or dosen’t 
anybody ever know? If not it dosen't 
seam quite fair.” 

(3) “ Bump.” 


And, I promiss you, it was a bump. 
I’ve still got it. I bumped aganst the 
bit of clif that juted out where the 
peice of paper was, in fact I bumped 
into the peice of paper. For a minit I 
saw nothing but stars, not film stars, oh 
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no, in fact Hitler was on one of them 
jearing and saying, “You won't be 
writing to Churchil about me any 
more,” in fact I thort I was dead and 
that this was what came after. 

But then I suddinly found I wasn’t 
dead, and that the man at the top of 
the clif was poking his head over and 
shouting to me to come up. And I was 
just about to, if I could, when I looked 
at the peice of paper. 

Well, now for what is called the 
nock-out. It wasn’t a photografh at 
all. It was a kind of map. 

And then, while he was still shouting 
at me, and telling me to hurry, and 
twisting his head away and then back 
again like he thort someone was coming, 
and then starting to come down after 
me, I saw the whole thing in what they 
call the flash of a span. He was a 
Fifth Colunm! 

Well, what would you have done? 
If a Fifth Colunm had been coming at 
you for a map that, for all you knew, 
might give away England’s most vitial 
secret? Mind you, I don’t say that 
what I did was best, but you’ve got to 
remember that I’d had that bump. 
Anyhow, I ate it. 

After that 1 don’t remember any- 
thing for a long time. In fact, not till 
I found I was not on a clif but in a bed. 
The doctor said I didn’t nearly die, but 
I feal sure he was wrong. But they got 
the Fifth Colunm, so you’ve got to 
admit that weather I nearly did or 
didn’t, it was worth it. 

I don’t know what hapened to the 
map. 

° ° 


All Clear : 3 a.m. 


“(OOD NIGHT,” they said, but it 
was day, 

Pale silver day—still colourless, 

With trees and houses faintly drawn 

Against the country’s silent grey. 

The little fogs that rose to blind 

Wiped out the pictures slipping by 

Until quite suddenly they went, 

Revealing distances behind. 

Along the mist-wet roads we drove, 

White elder-flowers starred the hedge, 

Home in the morning, sunless yet, 

I rode beside the one I love. 
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“ Well, 1 have immobilised it, haven’t I?’ 


. ONG-SUFFERING were the Sea 
Kings,” said Isabel in a rather 
irritating voice, “they were not 

swift to kill, but when the sands had 

fallen, they waited no man’s will.” 

“| suppose you are alluding,” | said, 
“to Sympson. He told me the news, 
but I still can’t see why they should 
be able to find a place for Sympson in 
the Armed Forces of the Crown, when 
my own heartrending pleas are still 
ignored,” 

Isabel looked me over. 

“It may be,” she said, “because you 
are too fat. Admitting that German 
marksmanship is sometimes poor, I 
don’t see how the enemy could possibly 
miss you unless they fired behind 
them.” 

Isabel has always been a little prone 
to exaggerate. 

“Sympson,” I said, “is even fatter.” 

“Then again,” said Isabel, “ you are 
flatfooted.” 

“In this war,” I said, “even the flat- 
footed must assist the sands to fall 
And you must set against my flat- 
footedness the fact that Sympson 
stutters when excited. If Sympson 
ever found himself in a position of 
authority—which heaven forfend!— 
Hitler would take two or three 
counties before Sympson got an order 
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Effects 


out Things move fast these days. 
When does he go?” 
“To-morrow,” said Isabel, ‘and 


naturally he hasn't had much time to 
arrange about his furniture and effects. 
He can't afford to keep on his flat on 
two shillings a day.” 

“He can store the stuff,” I said. 

“T don’t think you are being very 


kind about Sympson,” said Isabel. “Of 


course he will store the heavy things, 
but there are certain articles which he 
does not want to entrust to the storage 
people. His idea is that his friends will 
be willing to look after them.” 

‘Meaning us?” I said. 

“Up to a point. I agreed to take his 
books. There are about nine large 
crates of them, but they will be no 
trouble in the spare bedroom. And 
Wivelsham has agreed to look after 
his china.” 

“What about his 
sporting trophies?”’ I asked. 

‘Ponder is taking them.” 

[ felt that as the others were rallying 
round I couldn’t very well refuse, but 
during the afternoon Wivelsham rang 
up to say that he was in an awful hole. 
He had promised to house Sympson’s 
china, but his wife objected, saying 
that Sympson had plenty of money to 
pay for storage, and knowing Sympson, 


collection of 
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she was quite sure that when he came 
home he would send them in a large 
bill for breakages. Then Ponder rang 
up and said that Mrs. Ponder definitely 
refused to have the sporting trophies 
on the premises, because they would 
make the place smell like a museum, 
and she wasn’t going to have the 
children grow up to manhood and 
womanhood in such an atmosphere. 

Isabel, who has never seen through 
Sympson, agreed to take the lot, 
despite my protests. I foresaw a future 
spent almost entirely in falling over 
Sympson’s crates, for our flat is small 
and carefully designed, so that where- 
ever you put anything it is always in 
the way. Providence came to my 
rescue, however, for presently | found 
a nice little buff envelope on the mat, 
telling me to report to my unit next 
day. I was still reading it when 
Sympson rang up. 

“I've just had a note,” he said, 
“telling me that my instructions are 
cancelled . . .” 

“Good!” I said, ‘I’m off to-morrow, 
and Isabel is going to live in an hotel. 
I know you'll rally round, old man, 
and look after my books and my cases 
of stuffed fish for a bit. Pop round 
after tea and help me sedk them 
up. 
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CAROL’S DILEMMA 


“It may not be a better ’ole, but anyhow I’m going to try it.” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE Hospitals are now more than ever in urgent need of supplies 
for the wounded, medical and surgical appliances of every kind. 


Apart from these, the Air Force, the Navy patrolling the 
Northern seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the men at searchlight 
posts and anti-aircraft stations, still require extra comforts such as 
Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen 
waistcoats. 


Our Fund has already bought and distributed a large amount of raw 
material to be made into comforts for men serving and for Hospital 
patients, but there is demand for much more. 


If you can spare a contribution will you please address it to: Punch 
Hospital Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 


Synopsis of the Week 
Tuesday, July 2nd.—Lords: Debate on 
West Indies. 
Commons: Debate on 
Children’s Overseas Recep- 
tion Board. 
Wednesday, July 3rd.—Lords: 
Debate on Defence. 
Commons: Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill given 
Second Reading. 
Thursday, July 4th.—Lords: 
Statement on French Fleet. 
Commons: P.M.’'s State- 
ment on French Fleet. 
Secret Session. 
Tuesday, July 2nd.—Lord 
Lioyp told the Lords of a 4 
Colonial war effort which he 
said exceeded anything which 
even he had expected. It 
was not only formidable but 
moving. Tristan da Cunha, 
the smallest and poorest of 
the Colonies, was knitting 
like mad, and a Chief in 
West Africa had licensed an 
ancient flint-lock so that he 
could turn it legally on the 
King’s enemies. 


On condition that they 
used it discreetly, Mr. 
EDEN agreed to give Members the 


recipe of the Molotoff Cocktail, the 
home-made incendiary bomb which 
the Finns employed with such de- 
vastating effect against the Russian 
tanks; but he declined to make 
any statement on its intended use 
in the L.D.V. Very likely he has 
a highball of his own for little Nazis 
thirsty after a dirty Channel crossing. 
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He announced that the main line 
London stations which had lagged 
behind in their arrangements for the 
reception of troops were now to be 
properly equipped. They had all been 
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SIR ISUMBRAS 
(After Millais) 


Mr. SHAKESPEARE takes the children across the ford. 


inspected and accommodation 
being added. 

One of Gorrrne’s main objects 
must be to interfere with industrial 
production as much as he can. The 
House therefore welcomed Sir Jon 
ANDERSON’S statement that in future 
workers would be encouraged to stay 
at their machines after the sirens had 
gone unless there was reason to believe 
that particular attack was imminent. 
The sounding of sirens remained at the 
discretion of the Chief of the Fighter 
Command, and as it was intended to 
use them as little as possible it was 
inevitable occasionally that a limited 
attack might develop before they had 
sounded. This is a small risk which 
everyone will be glad to take. 

Mr. Punch’s Junior Cartoon last 
week illustrated Mr. SHAKESPEARE’S 
speech to-day, when he said that we 
were importing the young men of the 
Dominions and exporting to the 
Dominions our best children. He was 
explaining the operations of C.O.R.B., 
the Children’s Overseas Reception 
Board, of which he is the Chairman 
Any child between five and sixteen was 
eligible, provided a reasonable medical 
test was passed; mothers could not go, 
but exception might be made for 
widows of men who had fallen on 
active service; for children from 
grant-aided schools no fares would 
be charged, but only maintenance 


was 
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contributions on the ordinary evacua- 
tion scale. Children from vulnerable 
zones were to have priority. Outside 
this scheme fare-paying mothers and 
children could get permission to go to 
the Dominions or to America. 

Colonel WepGwoop con- 

demned the scheme for not 

taking notice of American 
hospitality, but Mr. SHaKE- 

SPEARE assured him he was 

in touch with the AMBASSA- 

por, and Mr. ATTLeE when 

he wound up said there had 


been no direct offer from 
America. Some Members 
criticized the scheme as 


vague, but in general it was 
warmly approved. 
Wednesday, July 3rd.- 
Lord MorrisToNE was very 
sad that The Times seemed 
to have lost its offensive 
spirit, for it had suggested 
yesterday that in the case of 
invasion the defence should 
be organized on the principle 
of absorption of shock rather 
than of rigid resistance. He 
was strongly in favour of 
giving the enemy hell on 
the spot and as strongly 
opposed to any nonsense 
about retiring to a defensive line 
some miles back from the coast. There 
was too much timidity in high places. 
He asked that we should have our bells 
again. If the War Office wanted to 





“HO, GALLANTS! DRAW 
BLADES ! 


“The Armada” 


YOUR 


“ We should approach the problem of the 
invasion of England... in the spirit of 
gay fighting adventure."’--Lord Mottistone. 
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“Stop me if you've ’eard the one about the Gurkha slicin’ 
the Jerry's "ead off without ’is knowin’.” 


use them as warning signals, then a 
single one would serve the purpose. In 
particular he hoped that the Channel 
Islands were an isolated case of an 
indefensible position being given up, 
and that no great fortified point in the 
Empire would be surrendered without 
full warning to Parliament and the 
Privy Council. On such a theme Lord 
MorrisToneE is admirable. 

Lord Crorr was able to reassure 
him. It was hoped, he said, that the 
enemy would never get so far as a 
landing, but if he did he would be met 
immediately with the utmost ferocity. 
The L.D.V. must be recruited to the 
full, for its backbone was the men who 
had smashed the Germans in 1918; it 


would operate in the knowledge that a 
crushing stream of regular troops was 
dashing to its aid. 

The Commons welcomed Mr. 
ATTLEE’s assurance that the Govern- 
ment were anxious not to interfere with 
the free expression of opinion, though 
naturally watchful for statements 
which gave information to the enemy. 

In a maiden speech which many 
hardened Members envied, Mr. BEVIN 
moved the Second Reading of his 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, and 


later got it. The Bill raises the rates of 


benefit and of employers’ contributions 
and brings in non-manual workers with 
incomes up to £420 instead of only 
£250. The increased cost of living and 
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the desperate plight of non-insured 
workers after the last war justified hig 
Bill, Mr. Bevin claimed. The Houge 
thought so too. 

Thursday, July 4th.—Mr.Cnvurcnma 
had a melancholy story to tell the 
House this afternoon, but one which 
brought him at its end such an ovation 
as a Prime Minister can hardly ever 
have had before 

He spoke of his personal sorrow at 
the measures which we had _ been 
obliged to take to prevent the French 
Fleet falling into enemy hands; and, 
having described how completely the 
Perain Government had let us down, 
Mr. Cuurcui.t said he had _ never 
known so grim and sombre a question 
as that which the Cabinet had had to 
debate this week. It was unanimous 
in its decision, and therefore yesterday 
morning we took control of those 
French ships which lay in our harbours, 
amounting to two battleships, two 


light eruisers, some submarines, in- 
cluding the giant Surcouf, eight 


destroyers and about 200 smaller craft. 
Through a misunderstanding one man 
was killed on either side. The French 
sailors could choose between repatria- 
tion and continuing the fight with us. 


In the Mediterranean, however, 
events had taken a more dramatic 
turn. Admiral Gensou, command- 


ing at Oran and Mars-el-Kebir, had 
declined the British offers of honour- 
able alternatives. As a result Vice 
Admiral SoMERVILLE’s battle squadron 
had been forced to open fire ; a battle. 
cruiser of the Strasbourg class had 
gone ashore, a battleship of the 
Bretagne had been sunk and 
another damaged, and two destroyers 
and a seaplane-carrier sunk or burned. 
During this action one of the big 
ships, either the Strasbourg or the 
Dunkerque, had slipped out, but had 
been pursued by the Fleet Air Arm 
and hit by at least one torpedo. The 
British squadron remained intact. 
As for the Italian Navy, it was not to 
be seen, 

We were inflexibly resolved that no 
other French ships which remained at 
sea should fall into enemy hands. This 
was no time for weakness. “ This 18 
the supreme hour.” After reading out 
a message he had sent to all responsible 
officers of the Crown, telling them to 
be confident and on guard for the Fifth 
Column, he roundly gave the lie to 
suggestions of German origin that we 
were about to sue for peace, On the 
contrary we intended more than eve? 
to go on to victory. 

The Commons then entered on 
another secret session. The Lords 
heard a statement on the French Fleet 
from Lord HaLirax. 
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Clothes in War-Time 


HE true patriot in these times 

is the man who wears shabby 

clothes, showing by doing so 
that he is helping the national effort 
and bringing victory a step nearer. 

‘To me this is a cheering thought. In 
times of peace (alas, those days!) it 
was a cause of grief to me to know that 
my new suits always lost their pristine 
freshness after the first week. Gone 
was the trouser-crease, the sleeves 
worked away from the wrists, horizon- 
tal wrinkles gave a concertina-like 
appearance to the waistcoat, and after 
a too brief period of fashionable chic 
down I came to the old level of the 
shabbily dressed. A cause of grief, as I 
said: but now all is changed. 

To-day | proudly flaunt my rags in 
the street and enjoy the envious looks 
of modish men in obviously new 
suitings as they slink past, their faces 
flushed with shame, letting their 
country down. 

Old clothes have their own peculiar 
advantages, apart from patriotism 
They are roomy and comfortable, one 
is not aware of them, also they give a 
feeling of adventure, particularly when 
the lining has given way and the 
pockets have developed holes. On 
occasions I have put my watch in my 
left-hand waistcoat pocket and half an 
hour later | have found it in my 
right-hand trouser pocket, just like a 
conjuring trick. When money falls 
through | pick it up from the ground as 
though it were treasure trove, with the 
advantage of not having to give it up 
to the Crown or any of that nonsense. 
But one of the pleasantest experiences 
of the man with the old suit is to find 
money, say half a crown, within the 
lining far down, where one has to send 
an exploring finger through mysterious 
passages until it is run to earth. What 
rapture! 

I used to know a man who had a 
system with hats. He bought a hat 
and wore it until it was shabby. Then 
he bought a second one and wore it 
until it was shabbier than the first one. 
Then he wore the first one until it was 
shabbier than the second, and so on. 
He claimed that by this system a 
man needed only two hats in a life- 
time. However, this is a digression 

To return to the patriotic aspect of 
clothes, we are told that starch is 
becoming scarce and are being urged to 
avoid its use. The glossy shirt-fronts 
are to be taboo, and no more are we to 
endure the ritual torture of the stiff 
collar and cuffs. For those who are 
sticklers for the rigour of evening dress 


this is a distressing thought. The real 
patriot with flabby front and frayed 
cuffs will present a melancholy appear- 
ance, though inwardly we hope he will 
be glowing with the proud feeling that 
his country is being saved by his efforts. 

Creased trousers, we are told, may be 
allowed, but trouser-presses must not 
be used, all the available stocks being 
required for the higher ranks of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force. Some 
years ago someone invented a method 
for producing a permanent crease. 
This was achieved by painting a thin 
coating of fish-glue inside the front line 
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of the trousers and passing a flat-iron 
over it. The only disadvantage about 
it was that the crease lasted longer than 
the trousers. But I am content to goon 
as usual; these attempts at keeping up 
appearances leave me indifferent. The 
thing that pleases me is that everyone 
will have to come down to my level, 
and when everyone is as shabbily 
dressed as I am we will present an 
imposing and inspiring example to the 
world of what can be done on the Home 
Front to keep the old flag flying. I'm 
sorry for the tailors of course, but we 
must win this war. 


“ Rat-poison is it?—all right, how many rats have you got?” 
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part in building up his phi 
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Thunder Rock is a remote 


house on Lake Mix higan relieved ¢ 
a month, and Mr. Arprey describes 
how a young keeper named Charleston 


goes the re to escape trom th 


destruction the world is bringir 


itself He has been a star 
reporter in Europe, famous for 
his “‘inside inside” books, and 
having seen all there was to see 
of the war in Spain fe has 
given up hope that decent 
ideals can survive. All there is 
left to do for this fine but 
bitterly disillusioned young man 
is to escape into a world of his 
own fashioning, the world of 
his own head 

The First Act is a long 
argument between him and 
an old friend who happens to 
have piloted the supply-plane 
The argument goes on rather 
too long whether it is better 
to take a back-door from the 
madness ot world-conflict or 
fling yourself into it with 
abandon. Streeter, the pilot, is 
off next week to China to do 
what he can to check Jap 
aggression; Charleston laughs 
at him for an adolescent fool 

Then we come straight into 
the world of Charleston's head 
In 1849 a packet ship full of 
European immigrants had been 
lost with all hands on the rock 
Charleston has determined. as 


N 
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a mental exercise which will push back 


reality as far as possible, to recreate 


some of the drowned people He has no 


data about them to go on. It is as if 
he had set out t live with the char- 
seters ¢ novel he was writing 
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HEAD SPOOK 
sptain Joshua Me. Percy Parsons 


The first to materialize is the 
Captain, and as the first he takes up a 





CHARLESTON LEARNS HIS LESSON. 
Dr. Kurtz 


Mr. Freperick VALK 
Charleston Mr. Micuarr REDGRAVE 
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special position in the story as a kind 
of umpire between Charleston and his 
queer party of guests The Captain 
understands from the beginning what 
is happening. The others are a North. 
country English Jew, Briggs, dying of 
consumption, and his wife, about to 
have a baby upstairs; Dr. Kurtz, a 
refugee from Vienna, exiled for his 
work on anesthetics: his sad wife, 
with all the me lancholy of the Old 
lestament in her eyes; his daughter, 
indignant at the cruelty of life; and 
Miss Kirby, a thwarted English lady 
wielding the umbrella of defiant 
emancipation 
Charleston’s first effort at creation is 
unsatisfactory, distorted by the bitter- 
ness of his mood. When Mrs. Briggs 
dies he makes Briggs contemptible, 
Kurtz unfeeling, Miss Kirby revolting. 
But the Captain steps in and begs him 
to do the job again and make the 
party as they had been, unhappy 
certainly, but noble The scene is 
replayed and we see how different it 
would have been; a brave Briggs, a 
scientific and kindly Kurtz, a pathetic 
Viss Kirby 
Finding that his characters had all 
come West because they had no hope 
for the things they had worked for in 
the older civilization, Charleston is 
roused to tell them that they had 
despaired too soon, that the rights of 
workmen, the acceptance of anzsthe- 
tics, and the complete emancipation 
of women had all arrived. 
When he tells them how des- 
perate things look for the 
modern world it is old Kurtz 
who, in the finest speech of the 
play, begs him in his turn to 
have faith and to learn from 
his strange experience that the 
things worth dying for can 
never die His last visitors, 
after the others leave, are 
Streeter and a Chinese mechanic, 
just killed but still glad to have 
been alive; and as the wireless 
announces the certainty of a 
world-war Charleston begins to 
pack his bag. 

This short notice can do 
small justice to the great effec- 
tiveness of the play, to the 
poignancy of its story or to the 
heartening nature of its con- 
clusion. In any other times it 
would run in the West End for 
a year. Mr. Micnarent ReEbD- 
GRAVE’S performance as Charles- 
ton is extraordinarily fine, and 
so is that of Mr. FREDERICK 
VaLK as the old Doctor. Mr 
Percy Parsons as the Captain, 
Miss Freppa BRILLIANT a8 
his daughter, Miss RosaLinD 
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ATKINSON as Miss Kirby, and Mr. 
RoBerRT SANSOM as Streeler earn high 
praise; but so do all the cast. This 
little theatre club is to be warmly 
congratulated, and for his production, 
which triumphantly transcends the 
limitations of an awkward stage, Mr. 
HeRBERT MARSHALL deserves our 
thanks. 

Melanie Kurtz reading out the in- 
scription on the wall to those whom 
it commemorates is one of the most 
dramatic moments I can recall in any 
theatre ERIC. 


° °o 


Defending the Office 


IT down and have a sandwich, 
will you? I’m reasonably well 
supplied, 

Don't be alarmed by the revolver. 
That’s the new Departmental Order: 
Officers on duty must be armed. A bit 
of a shock to non-combatant dug-outs 
like me. It stirred us up, and made 
other people take notice. 

Major Choter-Pegge has already 
cleared a considerable area round his 
chair by sheer power of reminiscence, 
He has been recalling the Sweatypore 
riots of 02, and produced a firearm 
of that date, while I thought about 
the last time I had to go about wear- 
ing a weapon with which I am sadly 
inaccurate 

That was during and after the Irish 
brawl, when automatics lay about the 
oftice like amendments to secret docu- 
ments, and desperate fellows practised 
being ‘quick on the draw.” I still have 
the open holster they made me at that 
time. It fitted innocently under the 
jacket, and you could fire suddenly 
from the hip, if you didn’t mind very 
much about the lining. 

You don’t seem to be liking that 
sandwich, I’m afraid. They certainly 
taste queer. 

Shortly after that swashbuckling era 
I became a schoolmaster, but not even 
the jokes I was celebrated for telling 
to small boys could persuade the police 
that I needed special protection as late 
as 1934 

Mine was a Mauser automatic. | 
told them a German officer had given 
it to me on the Somme in 1916, and 
I mentioned with some emotion that a 
candidate for promotion had borrowed 
it to commit suicide after receiving six 
months’ amendments to regulations 
It had definite memories, in fact. 

So the Chief Constable said I could 
keep it as a trophy, if he removed the 
magazine and ammunition—which he 


did 


“ 


Another sandwich? No? 
aren’t up to much, | admit. 

Well, this latest Departmental Order 
made me think it might be rather a 
good idea to reclaim my confiscated 
property, so I wrote a polite letter to 
the Chief Constable. Here’s what I got 
in reply: 


They 


‘I find that the magazine of 


your Mauser automatic pistol, sur- 
rendered in March, 1934, has been 
destroyed, as was the ammunition.’ 


Just that! No apology. No offer 
to replace those plundered armaments 
and enable me to defend my office to 
the last file or anything. Simply 
‘Firearms Act, 1937,’ splashed across 
the top in red type. 

I think our police are wonderful, 
don’t you? 

A sandwich ... what? No, I’m sure 
it wouldn’t be good for the Ats.. . 
Kh? Oh, the rats! I’m sorry. Yes, 
perhaps you’re right. 

What was I saying? Oh, yes . 
So the only thing was to accept one 
of these large and weighty Webleys 
with the necessary equipment. I had 
not kept my ancient holster, the 
regulation one, and the new edition is 
of webbing, which must be attached, 
with a pouch, to a belt of the same 
unglamorous material 


After letting the thing out as far as 
my R.B.8* calls for, | buckled it on 
and took a deep breath. Immediately 
the whole concern fell to the floor with 
a crash, and there I stood, at the mercy 


* Officer's ration-card 
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of the invader, if any. A bit shattering 
to the morale, I couldn’t help feeling. 

‘ Look here,’ I said to the Chief Clerk, 
‘am | going to be disarmed every 
time I get hiccoughs or the General 
telephones ?’ 

He explained that I ought to put the 
hook under and then through the 
opening, and it seemed to grip all right 
when I did it that way. In fact I 
couldn't get it off again. 

Anyway, I took a dislike to bicycling 
about in the stuff, and as I couldn't 
very well ride down the road brandish- 
ing a perfectly good bundook, even in 
these times, I thought I might dispose 
of it elsewhere. You see, those Dublin 
ambush days are very old history, and 
I couldn’t help feeling a bit ashamed of 
the thing. 

Yet it has to be taken to work, 
because duty begins the moment you 
leave your front door. 

So I pushed it modestly into the 
bike-wallet, with my day’s rations, 
and fished it out when I got here. 

tather silly, I suppose. And, now I 
come to think of it, that’s probably 
why these sandwiches taste of mineral 
jelly.” 

° ° 


“Of course if the Government decide that 
they must be melted down to meet a 
deficiency of material nobody will think of 
opposing, but, if they are not required for 
that purpose, why should they be removed 
because some people think them ugly and 
others that they are undemocratic. There 
are many who take a different view.” 

Letter to Daily Paper 
We do ourselves. 
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“THUNDER Rock” (NEIGHBOURHOOD) 

WHILE we sit patiently waiting for 
the lunatic ex-mess-waiter to launch 
his debauched little boys into our 
skies, it is comforting to know that 
London can still boast at any rate 
one production of real interest bearing 
directly on what is at the back of all 
our minds as we prepare to fight. If 
you can spare the time and can get to 
Harrington Road, South Kensington, 
this is a play to see, not only because 
it is good stuff and exceedingly well 
acted but because it faces up to the 
dirty business of war and leaves you 
with renewed faith and _ courage. 
Several of the nails on which we tear 
our spiritual trousers when we stop to 
think it hits bang on the head. 

The arrangement of the plot is bold 
and unusual, but it is a measure of 
Mr. Ropert ARDREY’s skill as a 
dramatist that his fantasy is imme- 
diately and easily acceptable and that 
each extension of it plays a positive 
part in building up his philosophic 
intention. 

Thunder Rock is a remote light- 
house on Lake Michigan, relieved once 
a month, and Mr. ARDREY describes 
how a young keeper named Charleston 
goes there to escape from the mad 
destruction the world is bringing on 
itself. He has been a star 
reporter in Europe, famous for 
his “inside inside” books, and 
having seen all there was to see 
of the war in Spain he has 
given up hope that decent 
ideals can survive. All there is 
left to do for this fine but 
bitterly disillusioned young man 
is to escape into a world of his 
own fashioning, the world of 
his own head. 

The First Act is a long 
argument between him and 
an old friend who happens to 
have piloted the supply-plane. 
The argument goes on rather 
too long—whether it is better 
to take a back-door from the 
madness of world-conflict or 
fling yourself into it with 
abandon. Streeter, the pilot, is 
off next week to China to do 
what he can to check Jap 
aggression; Charleston laughs 
at him for an adolescent fool. 

Then we come straight into 
the world of Charleston’s head. 
In 1849 a packet ship full of 
European immigrants had been 
lost with all hands on the rock. 
Charleston has determined, as 


Dr. Kurtz 
Charleston 
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a mental exercise which will push back 
reality as far as possible, to recreate 
some of the drowned people. He has no 
data about them to go on. It is as if 
he had set out to live with the char- 
acters of a novel he was writing. 





HEAD SPOOK 
Captain Joshua . . Mr. Percy Parsons 


The first to materialize is the 
Captain, and as the first he takes up a 





CHARLESTON LEARNS HIS LESSON. 
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special position in the story as a kind 
of umpire between Charleston and his 
queer party of guests. The Captain 
understands from the beginning what 
is happening. The others are a North- 
country English Jew, Briggs, dying of 
consumption, and his wife, about to 
have a baby upstairs; Dr. Kurtz, a 
refugee from Vienna, exiled for his 
work on anesthetics; his sad wife, 
with all the melancholy of the Old 
Testament in her eyes; his daughter, 
indignant at the cruelty of life; and 
Miss Kirby, a thwarted English lady 
wielding the umbrella of defiant 
emancipation. 

Charleston’s first effort at creation is 
unsatisfactory, distorted by the bitter- 
ness of his mood. When Mrs. Briggs 
dies he makes Briggs contemptible, 
Kurtz unfeeling, Miss Kirby revolting. 
But the Captain steps in and begs him 
to do the job again and make the 
party as they had been, unhappy 
certainly, but noble. The scene is 
replayed and we see how different it 
would have been; a brave Briggs, a 
scientific and kindly Kurtz, a pathetic 
Miss Kirby. 

Finding that his characters had all 
come West because they had no hope 
for the things they had worked for in 
the older civilization, Charleston is 
roused to tell them that they had 
despaired too soon, that the rights of 
workmen, the acceptance of anezsthe- 
tics, and the complete emancipation 
of women had all arrived. 
When he tells them how des- 
perate things look for the 
modern world it is old Kurtz 
who, in the finest speech of the 
play, begs him in his turn to 
have faith and to learn from 
his strange experience that the 
things worth dying for can 
never die. His last visitors, 
after the others leave, are 
Streeter and a Chinese mechanic, 
just killed but still glad to have 
been alive; and as the wireless 
announces the certainty of a 
world-war Charleston begins to 
pack his bag. 

This short notice can do 
small justice to the great effec- 
tiveness of the play, to the 
poignancy of its story or to the 
heartening nature of its con- 
clusion. In any other times it 
would run in the West End for 
a year. Mr. MicnarnL Rep- 
GRAVE’S performanceasCharles- 
ton is extraordinarily fine, and 
so is that of Mr. FREDERICK 
VALK as the old Doctor. Mr. 
Percy Parsons as the Captain, 
Miss FReEDDA BRILLIANT as 
his daughter, Miss RosaLinp 
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ArkiInsoN as Miss Kirby, and Mr. 
RoBERT SANSOM as Streeter earn high 
praise; but so do all the cast. This 
little theatre club is to be warmly 
congratulated, and for his production, 
which triumphantly transcends the 
limitations of an awkward stage, Mr. 
HERBERT MARSHALL deserves our 
thanks. 

Melanie Kurtz reading out the in- 
scription on the wall to those whom 
it commemorates is one of the most 
dramatic moments I can recall in any 
theatre. ERIc. 


° ° 


Defending the Office 


xi IT down and have a sandwich, 
will you? I’m reasonably well 
supplied. 

Don’t be alarmed by the revolver. 
That’s the new Departmental Order: 
Officers on duty must be armed. A bit 
of a shock to non-combatant dug-outs 
like me. It stirred us up, and made 
other people take notice. 

Major Choter-Pegge has already 
cleared a considerable area round his 
chair by sheer power of reminiscence. 
He has been recalling the Sweatypore 
riots of ’02, and produced a firearm 
of that date, while I thought about 
the last time I had to go about wear- 
ing a weapon with which I am sadly 
inaccurate. 

That was during and after the Irish 
brawl, when automatics lay about the 
office like amendments to secret docu- 
ments, and desperate fellows practised 
being ‘quick on the draw.’ I still have 
the open holster they made me at that 
time. It fitted innocently under the 
jacket, and you could fire suddenly 
from the hip, if you didn’t mind very 
much about the lining. 

. You don’t seem to be liking that 

sandwich, I’m afraid. They certainly 

taste queer. 

Shortly after that swashbuckling era 
I became a schoolmaster, but not even 
the jokes I was celebrated for telling 
to small boys could persuade the police 
that I needed special protection as late 
as 1934. 

Mine was a Mauser automatic. I 
told them a German officer had given 
it to me on the Somme in 1916, and 
I mentioned with some emotion that a 
candidate for promotion had borrowed 
it to commit suicide after receiving six 
months’ amendments to regulations. 
It had definite memories, in fact. 

So the Chief Constable said I could 
keep it as a trophy, if he removed the 
_ and ammunition—which he 
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Another sandwich? No? 
aren’t up to much, I admit. 

Well, this latest Departmental Order 
made me think it might be rather a 
good idea to reclaim my confiscated 
property, so I wrote a polite letter to 
the Chief Constable. Here’s what I got 
in reply: 

‘I find that the magazine of 
your Mauser automatic pistol, sur- 
rendered in March, 1934, has been 
destroyed, as was the ammunition.’ 


Just that! No apology. No offer 
to replace those plundered armaments 
and enable me to defend my office to 
the last file or anything. Simply 
‘Firearms Act, 1937,’ splashed across 
the top in red type. 

I think our police are wonderful, 
don’t you? 

A sandwich ... what? No, I’m sure 
it wouldn’t be good for the Ats... 
Eh? Oh, the rats! I’m sorry. Yes, 
perhaps you’re right. 

What was I saying? Oh, yes. . 
So the only thing was to accept one 
of these large and weighty Webleys 
with the necessary equipment. I had 
not kept my ancient holster, the 
regulation one, and the new edition is 
of webbing, which must be attached, 
with a pouch, to a belt of the same 
unglamorous material. 


They 


After letting the thing out as far as 
my R.B.8* calls for, I buckled it on 
and took a deep breath. Immediately 
the whole concern fell to the floor with 
a crash, and there I stood, at the mercy 





* Officer’s ration-card 
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of the invader, if any. A bit shattering 
to the morale, I couldn’t help feeling. 

‘Look here,’ I said to the Chief Clerk, 
‘am I going to be disarmed every 
time I get hiccoughs or the General 
telephones ?” 

He explained that I ought to put the 
hook under and then through the 
opening, and it seemed to grip all right 
when I did it that way. In fact I 
couldn’t get it off again. 

Anyway, I took a dislike to bicycling 
about in the stuff, and as I couldn’t 
very well ride down the road brandish- 
ing a perfectly good bundook, even in 
these times, I thought I might dispose 
of it elsewhere. You see, those Dublin 
ambush days are very old history, and 
I couldn’t help feeling a bit ashamed of 
the thing. 

Yet it has to be taken to work, 
because duty begins the moment you 
leave your front door. 

So I pushed it modestly into the 
bike-wallet, with my day’s rations, 
and fished it out when I got here. 

Rather silly, I suppose. And, now I 
come to think of it, that’s probably 
why these sandwiches taste of mineral 
jelly.” 

° ° 


“ Of course if the Government decide that 
they must be melted down to meet a 
deficiency of material nobody will think of 
opposing, but, if they are not required for 
that purpose, why should they be removed 
because some people think them ugly and 
others that they are undemocratic. There 
are many who take a different view.” 

Letter to Daily Paper. 
We do ourselves. 


JE) auxitiary 
ie] FIRE SERVICE 


“Say when!” 
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“I heard a rumour that Lord Haw Haw has given the inside story 
about Mrs. Robinson and the Women’s Institute Prize Cake Competition.” 


Letters to the Secretary of a Golf Club 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.SI., The Cedars, Rough- 


over. 


EAR WHELK,—Captain Bar- 
D rington rang me up on the 

telephone this morning to ask 
what the members were going to do 
about joining the Volunteer Defence 
Corps. 

Apparently he wants the Club to 
form a section of their own to look after 
the links, and this being so I naturally 
told him we’d do everything possible. 

Put a list on the board, therefore, 
and spread the word round. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


From Mrs. Gopherly-Smyte, The Cot- 
tage, Roughover. 


Dear Mr. WHELK,—I hear there is 
a list on the Club notice-board calling 
for Volunteers for local defence. For 
goodness’ sake put my husband’s name 
down—he literally does nothing from 
morning to night but listen to the wire- 
less and read the newspapers, with 
the result that only this morning the 
parlourmaid we’ve had for over seven 
years gave notice owing to the fright- 
ful language he used about Mussolini. 

If you will see he gets a whole-time 
job (if possible put him in a tent sur- 
rounded by barbed wire for twenty- 
four hours a day) I shall be eternally 
grateful, because as things stand at 
present he is quite unfit to live with. 

You might also try to get my 
brother at Barden into the thing. He 





is only sixty-three, and it would wake 
him up to the realities of life. At the 
moment he is just beginning to appre- 
ciate there is a war on, but it is doubt- 
ful if even this would have happened 
had not Cook’s brother, a Lance- 
Corporal in the R.A.M.C., overbalanced 
when riding his bicycle down the 
narrow path from the front gate to the 
kitchen and crashed right into the 
middle of his special prize border of 
larkspurs. 
Yours very sincerely, 
KATHLEEN GOPHERLY-SMYTE. 


From William Ragwort, The Dairy 

Farm, Roughover. 

Dear Sir,—I hear the Club is to arm 
against Germany, and this is to say 
you can have my goat what took the 
Silver Medal at the Trudgett Agricul- 
tural Show in 1929. The animal is aged, 
but would still be able to do his bit as 
a mascot, or to pull a handcart with 
light rations. 

I could deliver any time convenient. 

Yours, Sir, 
W. Racwort. 

PS.—I have also got an odd lot of 
old sheep-skins, and if they was washed 
up a bit they would do for camouflaging 
the Club’s Volunteers, who could get 
down on their hands and knees and 
put the skins over their backs and 
pretend they was a flock of sheep. 
Then when the Germans came para- 
chuting down on the course from the 
air, they could suddenly stop imitating 
sheep and stand up straight and dis- 
charge their rifles. I think you will 
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agree that if this was done it would 
give the enemy something to think 
about all right. 

Our Arthur (son) is a fair treat at 
imitating a sheep bleating, and if his 
services are required you can have him 
too. 


From John Cork, “The Silver Niblick 

Arms,” Roughover. 

Dear Str,—The greenkeeper was 
telling me the Golf Club members is to 
form a defence regiment, and owing to 
my premises being the nearest of such 
a nature to the links, it has occurred 
to me that if. you were looking for a 
good place for your headquarters you 
could use the inner bar parlour here. 
It would be very secret, and has two 
exits which would be handy for 
getting out quickly to stations in a 
sudden emergency. You could have it 
free of rent. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Cork. 


From Barnabas Hackett, Club Member, 
Roughover Golf Club. 


DeaR WueELK,—Put me down for 
the Defence Corps—Scouting Section. 
I had always thought that my unique 
and intimate knowledge of the rough, 
gorse bushes, bents, ete., would never 
serve any useful purpose: now I know 
better. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARNABAS HACKETT. 


From Ezekiel Smith (Colonel Dare- Devil 
Dick Charlemagne), 41 Acacia Grove, 
Roughover. 

Sir,—Although I am not a member 
of the Club, I am a friend of the house 
steward, and as such I would like to 
offer my services to defend the golf 
course. My qualifications are good as 
I am circus-trained to shoot clay-pipes 
and cigarettes from the mouths of 
members of the audience, and this I 
could do ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred without fail. I could do it too 
from any position, including lying on 
my back. 

As I am sure the latter position is the 
ideal way to shoot parachutists (owing 
to some people being liable to a cricked 
neck from firing a gun perpendicular), 
I would be very pleased to come and 
train your men in this fascinating and 
daring sport. A p.c. to the under- 
signed will find me ready to help my 
country to the uttermost. 

Yours truly, 
EK. Smita. 


From Miss Gwendoline Makepeace, 
Love-in-the-Mist Cottage, Roughover. 
My pEAR Mr. Wuetx,—In order 
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“The poor boy’s been expecting his ‘call-up’ ANY moment for eight 


months now.” 


that I can do my bit in the great cause 
of victory, I write to offer my gardener 


' and my chauffeur to the Voluntary 


_ Defence Corps. 


I also have a pair of old binoculars 
and a silver harpoon. The latter was 
presented to my uncle for saving the 


| captain of a Norwegian trawler from 


drowning in 1873. Would these be 
any use to you? My uncle was in the 
Royal Navy, and at one time com- 


' manded H.M.S. Caroline. 


Yours sincerely, 
GWENNIE MAKEPEACE. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.I., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

Dear WHELK,—Thank you for type- 
written list of names already entered 


- on the Club notice-board—eighty-two 


seems quite satisfactory and we should 
put up a good show. Only thing is, you 
cannot arm “Snorty” Hare or old 
Wilson with a rifle; the former is so 
excitable he would be bound to shoot 
the first thing he saw on two legs, be it 
friend or foe, while Wilson, as you know, 
is nearly blind. However, we could 
give them jobs somewhere on our lines 
of communication. I shall now get in 
touch with Captain Barrington about 
further instructions when he returns 
from London to-morrow. All I know at 
the moment is that he wants me to 
assume command, and I have been 
pondering if I should put the whole 
course area under martial law. If no 
other benefit came of such a move, I 


could at least get the Green Committee 
(at the point of the bayonet) to fill up 
the vile nest of bunkers at the 11th, 
and have the stream piped at the 5th. 


Yours sincerely, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


PS.—On looking over the list again 
I am astounded to see that your own 
name has not been put down. Have this 
rectified immediately. A concentrated 
spell of the iron heel of discipline will 
do you a power of good. 

In order to get you used to this you 
had better report on my lawn here 
to-morrow evening at 8 sharp. This 
will give me an opportunity of seeing 





that I haven’t forgotten all my drill, 
and to discover if I am still “in voice.” 
PS 2.—Better bring tennis-shoes, as 
{ intend that most of your drill shall 
be done at the double. G.C.N. 


° ° 


At “The Mulberry Tree” 


- ’S better by far,” sez Sam to me 

As we drinks our ale at “The 
Mulberry Tree,” 

“It’s better by far, I’ve allus said, 

To lose yer ’at than to lose yer ’ead. 


When things goes off the rails a bit 
Some makes a song and dance of it; 
It’s better by far, I do declare, 

To lose yer shirt than to lose yer ’air. 


A man be like to look a fool 

As can’t be keeping calm an’ cool; 

It’s better by far, you take my tip, 

To lose yer pants than to lose yer 
grip.” A. W. B. 


° ° 


Thought for the Fortnigh: 
“THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
HELD OVER UNTIL NEXT WEEK.” 
Local Paper. 


° ° 


An Impending Apology 
“ Gossip. 
TITLED SEWERS ” 
Local Paper. 


° °o 


“Still pressing their campaign against 
Hitler’s Fifth Column, Jugo-Slav police last 
night put another big bath of German 
‘tourists’ over the frontier."—Daily Paper. 


We hope they held them under first. 
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“The trouble is that every day I’m finding it increasingly difficult to remain a Defeatist.” 


Oh, What Joys! 


refrain of a song sung in a local pantomime more years 
ago than I intend to own up to. Why it has resur- 


rected itself out of a dead past is more than I can say; but 
here it is: 


Tse has recently been running in my head the 


For the boys, 
Oh, the boys, 
And the girls, 
Yes, the girls, 
You'll find them together 
In all sorts of weather, 
They kiss, kiss, kiss, 
And they kiss, kiss, kiss, 
And they squeeze 
And they tease 
Just to please, 
Oh, what joys! 
For the boys are in love with the nice little girls 
And the girls are in love with the boys. 


Now you can sneer at that till you’re black in the face, 
but the more I look at it the more it appeals to me as a 
perfect composition. Consider the theme. The poet does not 
sing only of love, but of love rising superior to climatic 
conditions. That is fresh to me. Note, too, the bold 
juxtaposition of “weather” and “‘together” and above all 
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the antepenultimate line. It is all very well to say that 
it was shoved in to rhyme with “Boys,” but there is a 
sweet simplicity about it that well-nigh makes one faint 
from excess of pleasure. But the real test of a poem is, 


can you improve on it? Let us havea shot. Try first the 
pastoral style: 


Sweet is the summer air, my Phyllida, 
And sweet the happy plain. [He’s on a hill.] 
But see, what clouds are there, my Corydon; 
I fear the coming rain. 
I will pluck roses for my Phyllida 
No redder than her lips. 
Apples I’ll gather for my Corydon; 
He should eject the pips. 


The rain is falling fast, my Corydon; 
My dimity is wet. 

I’ll pinch my sister’s gown for Phyllida 
Of flowered sarsanet. 

So these fond twain took shelter neath a tree 
Until the day grew fine, 

And bound each other’s troth with kisses three, 
Or was it kisses nine ? 


Washy. It lacks body. Try a graver measure: 
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Let not my love be likened to a stream 

That sparkles by the sun’s imperial grace, 
Owing its jewels to his kindly beam 

And losing all when he withdraws his face; 
Nor be it pictured as a road that lies 

Dusty and stark beneath the tyrant sun 
Till, newly quickened by the opening skies, 

It gives each lantern, making two of one; 
Mine is a love that like a fair tree grows 

Fed by the heat and fostered by the rain, 
Or, on a summer’s eve, the garnered rose 

Which, cooled in water, lives its life again. 
Then let us seal our raptures with a kiss, 
Come wet, come fine. I can’t say more than this. 


‘Now that is Shakespearingly expressed, and I didn’t 


' know [had it in me. But it still lacks the relish and gusto 


of the original. 
frankly vulgar: 


Once more for luck, and this time the 


There’s a powerful lot of bliss 
To be gathered from a kiss, 
And I’m the girl to tell you, for I’ve tried; 
Be it morning, noon or night, 
It will always work out right 
And the girl who says it doesn’t is a snide. 
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You can kiss me in a wood 
And you'll find it does you good, 

You can kiss me in the open when it’s fine, 
But to those that know the trick 
There is nothing like the kick 

Out of kiss, kiss, kissing in the rine. 


I give it up. The original poem remains flawless and 
incomparable. Dum-Dvum. 


Without Comment 


“All officers below the rank of Brigadier will learn to ride a 
motor cycle. Officers of the rank of Brigadier who are unable to 
ride motor cycles will learn to ride pillion.”—Command Orders. 


° ° 


FortH from her well rough Mars with oafish hands 
Drags naked Truth, her maiden blushes plain; 
But Doctor GoEBBELS clothes her where she stands 

In cloaks of lies—and drops ber in again. 
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“ Me, Lidy? I’m ready for a seven’undred and fifty years’ war, if it so ’appens ter suit 


our convenience at the moment.” 





















































“Yes, for the guns: shove ’em down the barrel and 
shoot ’em out like arrows.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Spain Not Quite Without Tears 


THOSE to whom, the times being as they are, an attitude 
of detached irony may be shocking are advised to avoid 
And No Man’s Wit (Co..tns, 8/6), which to many, on the 
other hand, will come as a relief and a refreshment. For 
Miss Rose Macavtay has never given that distinguishing 
gift of hers freer or defter play than in this story of an 
English lady doctor journeying im search of her son, a lost 
Legionnaire, through the length and breadth of FraNnco’s 
Spain. -The story, however, is not much more than a pretext: 
what interests Miss MacauLay (and us) is the conflict of 
ideas expressed in conversation—and conversation which 
Pracock or SHaw might be proud to have invented. Dr. 
Marlowe, like her mislaid son and the other who accom- 
panies her, a cub of the Stalinite litter, inclines, though 
with the moderation befitting her years, to the Left; she 
sits on committees and signs telegrams to President 
RoosEVELT on behalf of the insulted and injured; and her 
mission leads her into a household of the old Spanish 
nobility where a variety of reactionary “isms” flourish but 
there is little use for liberalism and not very much for the 
CauDILLO. So the stage is set for chapter after chapter 
of stimulating talk to which the finding of Guy is hardly 
an interruption; and the last talk of all, in the Bar 
Basque at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, with a deadlier war than the 
Spanish looming above the horizon, might pessimistically 
be regarded as the swan-song, for three disillusioned male 
voices, of the civilization which the singers represent. 





Crook Bucolic 


One still has a sneaking sympathy for the man who steals 
luxuries from the idle rich and is a kind neighbour to the 
deserving poor. A Crook in the Furrow (FABER AND FABER, 
7/6), though a new departure for Mr. A. G. STREET, is built 
up—so far as its deviation from type goes—on good old 
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Sherwood Forest lines. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Young are not 
themselves thieves but a couple of skilful fences receiving 
and disposing of stolen jewellery on behalf of one Dr. Larne, 
All three have pretty legitimate claims against society; and 
when the dying Larne helps to set up Frank and Peggy as 
pedigree stock-breeders in the Wylye Valley—with a view 
to concealing precious stones in the pelts of exported live. 
stock—one sympathizes rather with the young couple than 
with Coincidence Charles, their opposite number at Scotland 
Yard. How closely Coincidence Charles, working on the 
novel method that has brought him fame and nickname, 
comes to entangling the rustic pair, and how the legitimate 
lure of the land succeeds in shaking their allegiance to a life 
of crime, is lightheartedly and skilfully told in an acceptably 
unconscientious and carefree yarn. 


Legend of a Demagogue 





If there were any discernible means and aims towards the 


betterment of the world other than the dubious means and 
muddled aims of eighty years of party politics, Fame is the 
Spur (Coturys, 9/6) might be an illuminating book as well 
as a powerful one. But when its highly-coloured pictures of 
politically-minded animalcules have faded from memory, a 
few passages of unselfish domestic endeavour will probably 
remain in their striking Welsh and North-Country settings. 
Here you have the story of a preacher manqué who, deserting 
the way of Wes.ry for that of Marx, wound up as a tame- 
cat peer of National Socialist complexion. 
SPRING strikes one as having burked the gravest implication 


of his hero’s career: the spiritual loss of stature which 
changed the stepson of something like a Wesleyan saint f 
into an ordinary well-meaning materialist. The women of [ 
Hamer Shawcross’s circle, harnessing their courage and | 
endurance to “causes” fundamentally ill-considered, are [ 
more pathetic and even more futile than the men. Their F 
mothers had at once a smaller outlook and a greater one. 


It is the middle-distance view—and that pervades this 
book—that is so unsatisfying. 





A Socialist Under Fascism 
Still they come, these books about the misdeeds of the 
dictators, reiterating a tale of which, though it seems far, 


alas! from its conclusion, we are most of us unutterably 
weary. What Mussolini Did to Us (GoLLANcz, 12/6) has, 


however, a place of its own in the horrid story. It isa ; 
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chological study, from the inside, 
of the reactions of a sensitive and in- 
telligent Socialist youth to the growing 
tyranny. Not that the autobiograph- 
ical interest outweighs the historical. 
Dr. Paoto TREVEs, son of a distin- 
guished journalist who died in exile, 
was brought up among a group of 
allant men who fought a losing battle 
for liberty. He starts his tale with the 
murder of MaTreorti, which made a 
profound impression on a boy of 
sixteen, and he was intimate with the 
RossELLIS, who were murdered in 
France and probably at the Ducsr’s 


imprisonment, and for three years he 


supervision. His guards followed him 
everywhere, but they were kindly men 
on the whole, whose chief grumbles 
were against young Pao.o’s habit of 
hopping on tramcars going at a pace 
too hot for them, and his taste in plays, 
which they found too highbrow. Such 
episodes lend a touch of lightness to 
a story essentially grim. The atmo- 
sphere of grimness, and of peril, Dr. 
TREVES effectively conveys; though his 
style is rather exuberant, he sometimes 


» ships into sentimentality, and he has 


and | 
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not been too well served by his trans- 


on of F lator, who also bears an Italian name. 


Travel 


With two women scientists, a 
devoted man-servant who strained 


' soup for her through his turban, and a 

» mechanical donkey which made a profound impression on 
' Arabs young and old, Miss Freya Stark spent the winter 
_ of 1937 in the Hadhramaut, and A Winter in Arabia 


Seale 


(Murray, 16/-) is her log. The main stop was at the city of 
Hureidha, where her companions busily excavated; Miss 
S§taRK’s interest was the people, with whom she rapidly 
made friends. Happily she is an observer who takes 
pleasure in the oddities of racial difference. She thinks it a 


_ sin to suggest a foreign set of values to the Arab; but of 


~ the salutary effects of the humane bombing of the tribesmen 
| by the R.A.F. she has no doubt. This delightful book gives 
' amost interesting picture of a small but complex society, 


and is full of stories as good as that of the local liberal who 


» declared himself in favour of women’s education so long as 
' it ceased at the age of nine, and of the child who, after a 


long look at a lady in corsets in the advertising pages of 
Mr. Punch, said ‘‘That surely is not one of the children of 


_ Adam, I take refuge with God, it is a Jinn.” The accom- 


| panying photographs, in generous quantity and by Miss 


_ StarK, are magnificent. 





Music 


It is a weakness in artists to imagine that the world is 
less concerned with the art that has raised them above the 
common level than with the caprices that sink them below 
it. A career as brilliantly and courageously planned as 
Dame Erne. Smytu’s is matter enough for reminiscence; 
and the detailed exposition of an “unconventional alliance” 
with an American librettist leaves the reader with an 
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The Cigar Smoker. “I Don’? CALL IT UNPATRIOTIC TO SMOKE A CIGAR 
OCCASIONALLY.” 

The Pipe Smoker. “T vo. 
ONE TO FEED A RABBIT FOR A WEEK.” 


WHY, YOU ’VE GOT ENOUGH STUFF IN THAT 


W. Bird, July 10th, 1918 


uncomfortable sense of invading a privacy he had no 
interest in, or intention of, disturbing. Something of the 
same awkwardness attends a headlong, and often highly 
critical, account of the composer’s cosmopolitan friends; 
though some of her pen-portraits of great people in small 
situations—the burly SarGENT, for instance, sleeping “as 
it were N.E. by S.W.” in a short double bed—are delightful. 
It was no small feat, with sex and nationality against you, to 
impose English opera on Weimar and Berlin; and vignettes 
of the cultivated little German courts which temporarily 
postponed the world’s acceptance of GoOETHE’s verdict that 
‘sons must pass e’er we Germans cease to be barbarous,” 
are among the most attractive of the many attractive 
features of What Happened Next (LonNemans, 15/-). 


An Irishman’s Ireland 


Mr. Sean O’Faotary, for all his love of his native soil, 
looks at it with a discriminating eye, praising only where 
praise is due, and has, as befits a novelist, as good an eye 
for character. These two things make his new book, An 
Trish Journey (LONGMANS, 12/6), good reading; what nearly 
defeats them is the fact that he covers too much ground, 
and the flickering effect of the guide-book spoils some of his 
pages. The reader longs to be allowed to stay a little in 
Cork or Limerick or on the Blaskets, to unpack his traps 
and live awhile, but Mr. O’Fao.arn drags him sternly on 
to the next place in his itinerary. Some readers may be 
offended by his hatred of England, others persuaded by him 
that, rightly or wrongly, the Irish always have believed in the 
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oppressions of which they complained. Mr. Paut HENrRy, 
who journeyed to many of the same parts of the country 
with his paint-box, has provided ten illustrations, four in 
colour, which capture perfectly the charm of the undecorated 
surfaces of so much Irish small-town architecture and the 
limpid purity of Irish waters and Irish air. 


The Fight for Freedom 


Mr. Ramsay Moir has written a timely and admirable 
book entitled Civilization and Liberty (CaPx, 2/6). It is short, 
simple and straightforward, addressed to the ordinary 
reader rather than to the scholar, and the price should bring 
it within the reach of all. The late Lord Acton, he points 
out, devoted most of his life to the accumulation of know- 
ledge on thissubject but shrank 
from attacking so big a theme: 
Mr. Murr himself is content 
with taking, so to speak, 
a swift reconnaissance flight 
over the centuries, noting the 
growth of the seminal idea 
of liberty, from its birth in 
ancient Greece to the present 
day, when it stands in danger 
from the fierce attack of the 
totalitarian powers. In Greece 
city patriotism became a pas- 
sion: it became in fact too 
intense and burnt itself out 
the more swiftly. Then came 
Rome, with her practical 
common sense and steadfast- 
ness of purpose: Christianity 
and the gradual disappearance 
of slavery: the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance: the 
Protestant Reformation: the 
era of the American and 
French Revolutions, working 
towards the establishment of 
political liberty in most of 
the European countries ex- 
cept Russia and Turkey; and 
finally the Great War and its 
sequels. By slow and difficult stages, Mr. Muir points out, 
even our present imperfect liberty has been attained, and 
how easily (as in Germany to-day) can it be lost! It is 
our privilege to defend it against the forces of evil. An 
excellent and stimulating book. 


Which Woman? 


In Bobby Owen Mr. E. R. PunsHon has created a detective 
of an unusual kind. Bobby does not appear to be possessed 
of any special gifts either of observation or of logical deduc- 
tion. He strikes one as just a pleasant, ordinary young man, 
and his methods, for all he occupies a respectable position 
in the Force, as rather amateurish and haphazard. It is 
true that the case which he is called upon to investigate is a 
very complicated one, for the mysterious death (accident ? 
suicide? or murder?) of Billy Baird in a caravan in Wych- 
wood Forest connects itself, evidently but obscurely, not 
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only with two previous tragedies of a similar sort but with 
a variety of people whom Bobby has lately come to knoy 
or hear of. These include the Four Strange Women (Got. 
LANCZ, 7/6) of Mr. PunsHon’s title; to whom is short} 
added a fifth who would seem to be stranger, and certainly 
more suspicious, than any of them. And, to make confusion 
worse confounded, there are unaccountable purchases and 
disappearances of jewels, and odd goings-on near the 
Edgware Road, and curious changes in the characters of 
‘certain young men whom Bobby comes to fear may be going 
the same way as Baird and the others. But what Bobby 
lacks in method he makes up for by a peculiarly keep 
sensitiveness to atmosphere, to the presence of the sinister 
and latently horrible; and it is this quality which leads him 
to his final sensational discovery and, conducted through 

him to the reader, gives Mr. 


Punsnon’s book its distinc. | 


tive virtue. 


Activity 


Readers of sensational 
novels who have not yet be. 
come acquainted with Baron 


pleasant surprises 
Broken Face Murders (Got. 
LANCZ, 7/6). After being 
married in San Francisco to 
a charming girl the Baron 


a most disturbed honeymoon. 


TEILHET tell us that although 
an ordinary man in many 
respects, the Baron had “to 
a superlative degree the 


toughish Californians he was 


his especial gifts but also ex- 
ceptional courage. In exalted 
circles these exploits may be 
dismissed as ‘‘mere knock- 
about stuff,” but without doubt the TrErLHETs know their 
job and do it with skill and thoroughness. 


Fabak, 


Grim Work 


Miss GERALDINE BRIDGMAN is a newcomer to the field 
of detective fiction, and Let Him Lie (HEINEMANN, 7/6) 
suggests that she will meet with solid success as soon 
as she has learned to be more economical in the number of 
her characters. In this tale troubles began when an elderly 


man on the point of opening up “an ancient burial-place 


of kings” was murdered. Suspicion fell on several people 
and Miss BripemaN has handled her plot with a dexterity 
that experienced writers might reasonably envy. But she 
has handicapped herself by overcrowding her stage with 
emotional women. ‘These are without exception vividly 
drawn, but there are too many of them, so that too much 
nervous energy is released at once 
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